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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

A MOST interesting and valuable work, especially in tiie present 
condition of the continent of Europe, comes to us from Messrs. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, in the " History of the German 
Emperors," by Mrs. Elizabeth Peake, author of the " Pen-Pictures 
of Europe," and an instructress of reputation. In scope and plan 
this work is alike excellent, covering the whole range from Charle- 
magne to Francis II. and the new Emperor William, and dealing 
with the different lines by Houses, many facts otherwise unintelli- 
gible to the casual student being thus made charmingly plain and 
satisfactory. Meanwhile, the book, in itself all that could be 
desired in the way of typographical art, is rendered much more 
valuable by a series of full-length portraits of the Emperors, 
executed by the new zinc process, and set in with the type, from 
that remarkable series which so many travelers have examined with 
interest and left with long regret, in the "Roemer," or "Kaiser- 
saal,"atFrankfort-on-the-Main. A world of industry, much capac- 
ity, and intense love for this walk of study, are all shown in the 
preparation of this volume, the only defect in which, as to taste, is 
to be found in the evident transference to it, without due revision, 
of some previously written matter, possibly from some work by the 
same author for the young, and so puerile in style as to excite 
serious dissatisfaction at an evident carelessness. Some of the 
worst of this is to be found in the otherwise very interesting and 
exceedingly valuable views of the " Contemporaries" of the Em- 
perors i and under the Hfead " Lothaire of Supplinberg, " pp. 70 to 
73, some notable instances occur, worth remedying in a new 
edition, for which the intrinsic worth of the work will no doubt 
give early occasion. 

After a personal perusal of " Gunnar: a Tale of Norse Life," 
lately issued by Osgood & Co., Boston, following publication in 
the Atlantic, — we handed it to "one of the people," to read and 
give an opinion. That opinion, when delivered, was at once so 
graphic, so comprehensive, and in the main so jtist, that we adopt 
it as better than anything.else that could be said. " The story has 
a certain mild interest, and some of the descriptions of nature 
among the Northern Alps will engage the attention of the nature- 
lover ; but the fact remains that the work, as a whole, amounts to 
very little, and that, written by an American, and bearing some 
name less unproiiounceable than ' Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen,' and 
especially without the Atlantic as a sponsor, it would attract little 
notice and be worthy of no more." It woiJd be injustice to the 
work, however, not tc say, additionally, that there is one point in 
the not very forcible plot exceptionally original and striking : the 
introduction; in the great final, scene between Ingeborg, Thor Hen- 
jumbei and Gunnar, of the younger Vogt, in the exact likeness 
worn by his father twenty-five years before, creating the idea of 
one risen from the grave to reprove the mother's coldness and pride, 
and bending that.haughty will to subservience under the supernat- 
ural pressure. Here and there, thus, in many a work by no means 
beyond the ordinary, flashes out a spark of exceeding excellence, 
worthy of notice quite as much on account of its incongruity as its 
importance. 

Nothing could more clearly mark the increased importance of 
the United States as a field of travel, than the aggregation of local 
and other guide-books with reference to it. Nearly every leading 
line of rail now has its special exponent ; the great California route 
is done by a multitude of rival chaperons ; and the general guides 
will soon be as plentiful as they are to be found on the favorite 
fields of Europe. Osgood & Co., Boston, some time since gave 
us "New England," in the style and very much with the condensed 
painstaldngness of Baedeker's European books ; and this is now 
followed by the " Middle States," from the same house, showing 
the same characteristics as to size and appearance, and quite as 
exhaustive (and let us hope as accurate) in the hunting out of all 
places of interest, describing them, and making them more easily 
accessible through better knowledge of the ways and modes of 
reaching them. Evidently Messrs. Osgood & Co. believe in the 
coming Centennial, and intend to win for Boston at least the merit 
of direction, if Philadelphia is to have the lion's share in the shape 
of resort and its necessary expenditure. Meanwhile, others than 
visitors from abroad m}v not be the worse for knowing something 
additional about the most important section of their own country, 
and for having ready at hand a book of reference so comprehen- 
sive. 



That Julian Hawthorne, in his new work, " Idolatry," which 
comes to us from Osgood & Co., Boston, has more thoroughly 
identified himself as the son of his father, than even in his previous 
work, "Bressant" — there can be no question whatever. Great 
genius is not only near to madness, as an old axiom has taught us, 
but it has no small admixture of the doubtful and dangerous ele- 
ment in its own composition ; and Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of 
the purest geniuses of the century, was literally full of those odd- 
ities of thought which are, to the ordinary mind, part and parcel 
of mental aberration — divine, it is true, but no less aberration. 
Taking the evidence of " Idolatry " as the best data yet furnished 
for comparison, there is every reason to believe that his son has 
inherited all the most bizarre features of the paternal power, what- 
ever may eventually prove to be his possession or non-possession 
(not yet fully decided) of the immortal spark which has enrolled 
the one Hawthorne with the gods of the upper firmament. As a 
novel, "Idolatry" is, truth to say, no advance upon " Bressant," 
if indeed it is not a material declension from the standard of that 
work ; while as a romaunt, heavily charged with the ultra-roman- 
tic (which includes the impossible), and with Egyptology of the 
most pronounced character, it is certain to command wondering 
admiration. The admiration must be accorded to the talent for 
description and analyzation, visible throughout; and the wonder 
will culminate over the fact that any other writer can be found, at 
this day, disposed to rival the late Mansfield Tracy Walworth in 
locating along the prosaic line of the lower Hudson mansions and 
characters improbable anywhere and only possible in other lands, 
other times, and under widely different conditions. As to the 
characters, nearly or quite the same amazed admiration is likely to 
prevail. The muscular young heathen who figures so prominently 
in " Bressant," in place of the " muscular Christian " of the Kings- 



leys, — is here again in Balder Helwyse, though much more 
uproariously Berserk thaii in the former work ; and he indulges in 
flights of speculation, and a few eccentricities of action, that might 
have shocked even his predecessor and elder brother. Speculating 
very much, and leading the reader into more or less of sympathy 
with his speculations, it is not a little puzzling to discover what are 
really the conclusions eventually arrived at by the hero, and to 
what end has been endured all the incongruous discipline of his 
novitiate. Sensuously beautiful as absurdly unreal, meanwhile, is 
Gnulemah, an attempted graft of the Oriental on Americanism, 
interesting as a study, but lacking the full flavor of originality 
which the character might have possessed before William S. Gil- 
bert drew his Galatea. The character of Manetho, the Egyptian, is 
in itself nearly as overstrained and improbable as one of his actions 
— the wearing, on the Hudson, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, of a wedding-robe which had been originally worn for a 
similar purpose in Egyptian observances of three thousand years 
ago. Dr. Hiero Glyphic (in name a bad imitation of one of the 
worst puerilities of Orpheus C. Kerr) is a dismal old shadow ; and 
with the exception of the Egyptian woman, first jealous waiting- 
woman and then doubly jealous hag, all the rest are equally feeble 
and unreal. Perhaps the most comprehensive summary of the 
work, after all, is to say that it is a sort of prose " Faust" of the 
present ; and then there recurs the question whether, after Goethe, 
there remained any motive to make the game worth the candle. 
The reading world will wait with some anxiety for the third work 
by this able and ambitious but possibly misjudging young vmter, 
to fix a status which certainly has not been set by " Idolatry," and 
for which it does not even supply any material accumulation of 

data. 

♦ 

DRAMA. 

THE DEPARTING AND THE COMING. — CUSHMAN 
AND RAYMOND. 

Of late, the theatrical world of America has known two sensa- 
tions suSiciently pronounced to lift them above the ordinary range 
and into that heaven where dwells the indefinable and yet easily 
recognizable goddess. Art. Art, who has so many iinitators, and 
possibly so many younger sisters, not yet come to their estate of 
full influence ; but who is herself, alone, and v/ithout companion 
as v/ithout comparison. Art, who in herself combines the grace of 
perfect nature with the charm of the very highest -acquirement. 
Art, about whom we bandy no words and raise no questions, but 
whom we intuitively know and intrinsically feel, while all others 
are subjected to the rule, the plummet and the scale of anxious and 
comparative judgment. Art, for whom and at whose bidding we 
may either smile or weep, or both at need, but in intercourse with 
whom, whatever temptations there may be to enter her presence, 
we are certain to clasp to our mental breasts something with the 
endearing motion of a living caress, hugging the embodiment of 
an entire and delicious satisfaction. 

This may be rhapsodical. If so, let us descend from any clouds 
involved, and say that the two sensations have been the reappear- 
ance of Charlotte Cushman in an engagement at Booth's Theatre, 
embodying her farewell to the American stage (and supposably to 
the stage universal), — and the bursting fortli of John T. Raymond 
into a celebrity as unexpected as worthily won, with the chance of 
its marking the admission of that actor into the exceptional com- 
pany of the successfiil immortals. The plaudits, blending pleasure 
and regret, over the farewell appearances of the one, culminating 
in the great ovation of Saturday night, the 7th of November, have 
died upon the air, but they remain still fresh in the double hearing 
of the ear and the heart: those blending wild laughter and the 
choking sensation of a rising sob, in the presence of the other, 
have yet by no means died, and there is a possibility of their sound- 
ing on through a whole season in a single spot and perhaps through 
a lifetime in other and varied places. ^ 

Not only place aux dames, but even otherwise first place to one 
of the oldest (speaking now of the artiste, not the woman) and 
most honored representatives of dramatic art on the two conti- 
nents. Charlotte Cushman has come back to us, for a brief season, 
and then, theatrically, gone away forever. We have known her, 
for how long let our graying locks and stooping shoulders attest ; 
with many of us, our fathers and our mothers knew her ; but our 
daughters, and all who follow the present generation, can only see 
her through our recollections and the records which we set down 
for their perusal. With her going away, two characters — those of 
Queen Catharine and I^y Macbeth, come to the necessity of appeal- 
ing for some new supreme representative, though for both there 
even now exist those who can represent them with a force and 
propriety only second to hers who thus lays aside the wand of her 
power, -^ and one character, the third of the wondrous triad in 
which she has 'made her farewell appearances, is likely to perish 
utterly, or to be held in abeyance until some woman of the new 
generation, or possibly some one yet unborn, shall become inspired 
alike by the duty and the opportunity, and devote to it at once 
strong talent and the most laborious efforts of a life. 

For, thus far, while there have been many Lady Macheths and 
Queen Catharines during the past quarter of a century, there has 
been but one Meg Merrilies. The attempts at the character have 
necessarily been few; and they have almost necessarily been 
feeble, under the' difficulties of the creation and the frightening 
shadow of the great original. So many years had elapsed since 
even New York playgoers had been present at a rendering of 
'■' Guy Mannering," that Terry's melodrama seemed almost new 
again, and Sir Henry Bishop's music came with the charm of an 
old and half-forgotten strain. But what of the one for whom all 
the accessories and all the other characters had been gathered ? 
How shall we see her — we asked ourselves, at the moment before 
she burst forth upon the astounded " Captain Broon " and half- 
tipsy i5a»(fi« — how shall we see her? — at alias we remember her, 
or, still intellectually powerful but fallen away from the nervous 
physical energy so closely belonging to the character ? One glance, 
the utterance of a word, and the question was aiiswered : all the 
lapse of those years had made no change in her ability to render 
the character, mentally or physically ; perhaps both powers were 
intensified. Yesterday, as in the past, she could annihilate her 
own personality so thoroughly as to create absolute fright blended 



with pitying interest ; yesterday, as in the past, she could wring 
the very heart by the pathos of quavering voice and quivering 
hands, over and under the outstretched palm of the foster-child 
loved so dearly ; yesterday, as in the past, she could virtually lift 
the spectator with her, toward the height she was measuring with 
her genius, rising gradually on tiptoe as she enunciated those 
crowning words which so evidently made the one pride and hope 
of her miserable life — the overwhelmingly triumphant prophecy of 
that coming moment when 

" Bertram's right, and Bertram's might 
Shall meet on Ellangowan Height I " 

Marvelous is that power which can so sustain itself through 
advancing years and change of scene and the benumbing effect 
of innumerable repetitions ; and sad is it, after whatever length of 
time, to see its illustration and development pass away forever. 
But of this, as of many other pleasures of which we first and last 
come to be bereaved, these two things may be said in consolation : 
that even to have lost it is better than never to have known it ; and 
that even if it could be indefinitely continued, the opportunity of 
each of us for beholding continued repetitions is so shortening and 
narrowing that we need make no loud outcry over the deprivation. 
It would be unjust to close without saying, in a word, that the 
charm of Miss Cushman's farewell representations was mate- 
rially increased by the lavish care bestowed upon the three produc- 
tions by the management ; by the scholarly Af<Ki«tt of Mr. George 
Vandenhoff, on the closing night; and, in "Guy Mannering," by 
the excellent Dandie Dinmont of Mr. Charles Wheatleigh, the 
lady-like grace and beauty of Miss Henderson and Miss Blanchard 
as Lucy and yulia; and by- the effective rendering of the fine old 
music by Mrs. Annie Kemp Bowler, an efficient orchestra and a 
well-trained chorus. 

In the character of Colonel Mulberry Sellers, in Mark Twain and 
Charles Dudley Warner's drama of the " Gilded Age," at the Park 
Theatre, Mr. Raymond, an actor before only known as having 
achieved moderate successes in different lines of modem comedy, 
has reached that golden time of existence known as an " opportu- 
nity." That golden time, so entitled, is everythingto the man who 
has that within him capable of recognizing and embracing it: it 
is nothing, or worse than nothing,- to the incapable. Many men of 
talent, and possibly some of genius, wait all their lives long with- 
out seeing the' arrival of that " good time coming : " men of abso- 
lute and positive genius often make their own opportunities and 
.force from fate the prize she would withhold. Matilda Heron 
found her "opportunity" in Camille, and it was fame and for a 
time fortune, to her: the groundwork being a meretricious one, 
the fame palled and the fortune withered. Sothem found his 
"opportunity" (and to some extent made it) in Lord Dundreary, 
and it has carried him to continuous celebrity and assured pros- 
perity. Joseph Jefferson found his in Rip Van Winkle, and has 
embraced it with corresponding success in both particulars. John 
E. Owens discovered a much milder form of it- in Solon Shingle, 
and has made the character the foundation of more reputation and 
prosperity than he could otherwise ever have attained. And 
others might be named, only less aptly illustrating the fact that in 
no other walk of human effort is the adage more notably true than 
in the theatrical, of there being 

— "a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." 

In the "Gilded Age," a play with very few intrinsic claims to 
eminence, and only redeemed from unendurable dullness by a host 
of the droll Mark-Twainian exaggerations, — in this, Mr. Raymond 
has found his "opportunity." That he has embraced it, forced 
out of it its full capacity, triumphed in it to the extent of a great 
and apparently permanent success, simply proves that he was not 
one of the incapables, and that he had only been waiting his time 
that was to come and might never have done so. As a type of an 
impossible but easily supposable character, bearing the same rela- 
tion to the actual that the old stage- Yankee did to the real man of 
Massachusetts or Connecticut, or the. sta^e^Yorkshireman to the 
actual inhabitant of the West Riding, — as a type of this. Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers is to-day immortal, unforgetable, and as assured 
a fact as the late election or the Astor House. And the actor who 
made him is cortespondingly immortal in the creation : " there is 
millions in it," to him, financially and in the way of reputation, 
according to all present appearances. It is one of the features of 
the time. 

Judging from the continuous roars of laughter, all ^ho see the 
"Gilded Age" recognize the ludicrous character of the Colonel's 
situations and speculations. Probably all see the power of identi- 
fication with a character, through which the man Raymond tempo- 
rarily sinks away and the idea Sellers springs to birth and life. 
Possibly nearly all, who have the capacity for measurement, see 
the gentlemanliness which the actor carries through all the outrd 
situations of the part (always excepting the trial scene, which not 
even he can avoid making a partial copy of the Solon Shingle busi- 
ness), which makes him the very antipodes of a ruffian, even when 
more than half-tipsy, and strives so faithfully to hide the yawning 
hiccoiigh which might be thought disrespectful before a lady. But 
how large a proportion of the audiences realize the sad pathos of a 
part of this rendering ? How many recognize the fact that the 
persistent hospitality which will insist on keeping a guest to dinner, 
when there is nothing whatever in the house to eat, is almost heart- 
breaking in the pitying regard which it excites ? — or that the action 
and speech at the table, however droll in the outer seeming, is 
really the saddest thing of the time, outdoing Caleb Balderstone on 
a ground where he had before stood alone, and bringing the foun- 
tain of tears so near to the source of laughter that only a touch is 
needed to make them flow together? 

Decidedly, as already remarked, Mr. Raymond has found his 
" opportunity " in Colonel Sellers; and vrith a bad play and support 
worse than negative as an average, he has made the character at 
once a substantiality and an enjoyment — the hopeful Coming 
pleasantly taking the place of the weary Departing, thus briefly 
grouped with it at the moment of disappearance. 
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